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respective jurisdictions, are as broad and as full as the pow- 
er given by the Constitution of the United States to Con- 

|om°mcnt UCl A <! d^f 0 c"' M b ° grinteiJ for a spat of 
the Unitcj'S? v? ^ atr ' Ct ^ '’'itue of the Constitution of 
dangerous as it is new, that they can ioso by tho assent of 
the states mentioned. But the fallacy and absurdity of the 
position assumed by the Convention'are more striking in 
another point of view. They declare the assent of the peo¬ 
ple of the District and of the states of Virginia and Mary¬ 
land to be necessary to enable Congress to act in the pre¬ 
mises. Suppose Maryland should abolish slavery within her 
borders ; Congress, according to the reasoning of the Con- 
\ention, could not do so in that part of the District in which 
the city of Washington is, without the consent of the other 
parlies to the compact. This part of tho resolve hardly 
needs a serious reply. It is a reiteration of the assumptions 
ol the slave power m Congress, assumptions which that j 
power has never ventured to have tested by a direct vote in 
cither House, well knowing that everv man of common hon¬ 
esty and common sense, would decide in favor of the power 


of many who will make such charges, indeed, while they 
were yet in their mothers’ arms. I nave only to say, that, 
“after the way which they call heresy,” do I believe in the 
work done by our Fathers, “ believing all things” which 
they have written in the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitution of the United Slat e?..—Philanthropist. 


Me. Editor —Having taken considerable interest in the 
formation of the Connecticut Anti-Slavery Society, and 
been connected with it from its origin, and not being pre¬ 
sent at it9 late anniversary, I feel constrained, inasmuch as 
the society has seen fit to continue my name among its list 
of officers, to make a few remarks on some of the measures 
adopted at that meeting, and to express my dissent there-. 
from. I allude particularly to the act of society in exclu- 


lare was due to each of them, the captain settled tlie accoun 
by selling them all into slavery. Well do we remember 
how the father of one of them appeared bowed down by the 
heavy tidings that his son was a slave. He sorrowed al¬ 
most without hope. He was a free citizen of the State 
New York, living under “a most perfect form of govern¬ 
ment,” as we loudly boast, where the “ rights of the hum¬ 
blest citizen are protected,” as Pres. Van Buren has pro¬ 
claimed in his inaugural message, yet the State Government 
took no notice of this gross outrage upon its sovereignty. 

I “ That is the best form of government,” says Solon, “ where 
! an injury done to the meanest citizen is considered as an 
injury done to the State.” It was left to the Vigilance 
, Committee—not to “ break the jaws of the oppressor,” but 
to “ pluck the prey out of his teeth." They were scantily 
provided with funds, and the undertaking was difficult and 
hazardous. Though scores had been previously kidnapped 
I from the free States, we believe there was not a case on 
j record, in which one had been recovered by any legal pro¬ 
cess originating at the North. Southern courts had some- 


—yet it is primarily a question of simple justice. The peo¬ 
ple of the United Stales are too far gone in the race of de-. 

m competftion with one of policy. Whatever means are 
best adopted to bring the national mind to its proper balance, 
in this respect should be plied with vigor, and without re- 

It is pre-eminently a religious question, and none the less 
so, because environed by political law. The highest re¬ 
sponsibility in connection with the abolition of American 
slavery must ever rest upon the Church and ministry.— 
These are its main props. The ballot-box as a primary 
agent of reform will never accomplish the end tilUruth^has 

box will speak within earthquake voice. Truth, Justice, j 
Conscience, Duty, will not be unknown companions at the i 
polls. The recurrence of a Presidential campaign will not 
be the signal for putting out the lights of the Church. The 
delirious song of the street-politician will be exchanged for 


More of this should I reach home. The Conference, 
though by no means what it ought to have been, or at 
all like a ‘World’s Convention,’ wa9 still an important 
meeting, and passed some valuable resolutions—and good 
will follow it. ‘The World's Convention,’ however, must 
be holden in a freer land than old England—it must be hol- 
den in New England. 

I see my name at the head of tlie ‘Anti-Slavery Stand¬ 
ard.’ I would just say that I am not responsible for that, 
beyond what was said in your presence. All will be right, 
I think, when we reach our beloved native, shores. I only 
wish to say, meanwhile, to you and the beloved Abolition¬ 
ists of Ncw-Hampshire, that my heart is with them, and 
there I desire my lot to be. New Hampshire—my dearna- 
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alued friend of ours has sent us a long poetical com- 
ition upon the World’s Convention. Its great length 1 
its insertion. We give the following extract which 


Kn glaml's Usages 




But Usage bade itssc 
Slaves unto Usage! i 
To spurn their woman—slave 
O, deep servility! they say 
u As England docs, so too must m 
As here in England’s realm we be.” 
As England does ! why, she doth own 

Yields her wide realm of sea and land 
To sceptre borne in woman’s hand ! 

A 'woman rules Britania—yet 
Freedom’s champions in her council mi 
The chains of slavery to unbind 
From limb and soul of all mankind, 
Spurn woman’s faithful heart away, 
Because, forsooth ! they must obey 
Britania’s usages ! 0 yes 
These Christian patriots can kiss 
The sceptre which a woman wields 
O’er Senate-halls, and battlefields, 

In stem political control 

But sudden horrors seize their soul 

If woman but presume to join 


But by th 






:e of Truth and Love, 
teart, and asks the hand 
Of every friend in every land. 
Unitedly, as one, combined 
To disenthral oppressed mankind. 


In England—with her 
These patriots’ lips ar 
With recent oath, allc 
Unto a 




lot possibly endure 

Breathing forth the love of heaven ! 

England’s usage ! where they deem 
It well befitting that a queen 
Should sped: in Parliaments , and lead 
In Councils* by which men must bleed; 
That bid their ships and armies go, 
Freighted with death, and charged with vv 
To butcher and to desolate, 

A people who deserve such fate 
Because, at Christian England’s hand, 
That stubborn, thankless, heathen land, 
Will not, in poison, death receive, 

And in exchange its treasures give. 

0, England’s usage! woman reigns 
For shedding blood and forging chains; 
But, in that cause which seeks to bless 
Mankind with peace and righteousness, 
And disenthral both limb and soul 
From Northern to the Southern pole— 
She may not speak ? no ; woman’s heart. 
Its light and warmth may not impart 
In Freedom’s Council—tho’ the call 
Was rung throughout the world, for all 
The friends of those in thrall! 

It bade not slaves themselves to come ! 

Is she not such 1 Let slaves be dumb, 
Whatever in her bosom glows, 

Whate’er she feels, whate’er she knows, 
Her “ woman-lips” may not reveal 
Before her lords ! Bring forth the seal 
Of England’s usage—stamp it deep ! 

In England she shall silence keep : 
Enough, that in our clemency 
We leave her with an unbound eye, 
Which Turk and Hindoo lords deny ; 

And even further still, we deign 
In our more liberal, Christian reign, 

To suffer her an unsealed ear, 

The speech of her liege lords to hear? 


nt Mojesty, in Council, Bavin 


What unto themselves 
We are spirits clad in vt 


Like the stars that gem the sky , 

Far apart though seeming near, 

In our light we scattered lie; 

All is thus but starlight here. 

What is social company 
But a bubbling summer stream 1 
What our wise philosophy 
But the glancing of a dream ? 

Only when the Sun of Love 
Melts the scattered stars of thought, 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught, 

Only when our aouls are fed 
By the Fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led 
Which they never drew from earth, 

We, like parted drops of rain, 

Swelling till they meet and run, 

Shall be all absorbed again, 

Melting, flowing into one. [The I. 


Oh, where is the bliss of youth’s sunny hour, 
When the heart was gay aa the summer flow’r 
And visions of joy went fleeting by, 

As the clouds that career o’er the evening sky_ 

When the cheek was flushed with a rosy hue, 

And the springs of life were gushing and new_ 

When the brow was unmarked by a singlo care, 
And innoccuco sat triumphant there ? 

And where are the hills wo loved to climb, 


io the wi 




re the rocks that ec 
And the silvery stream that murmured along 1 
The hills are still crowned 
With the flowers of the spring, 

And the rocks still resound, 

With the harp’s thrilling string. 

And the stream murmurs on in its winding maze, 
As it did in our bright and youthful days ; 

But time—like a blight— 

Has shrivelled the brow, 


Yet a spot there is in the realms on high 
Wheie nothing wiRfede, end joys never die. 


More years since than it is desirable to remem-1 
ber or pleasant to recall—for time, alas! has 
crushed some fair and cherished blossoms in his 
rushing flight—I was visiting a Catholic family 
in Essex, in which family was domesticated a 
priest whose kind heart and courteous benignity 
of manners won the affections of all the younger 
members of the happy party assembled in that 
dear old house. 0, the early morning walks— 
the noonday idleness—the gay gossipping, eve¬ 
ning ramble amid the pastoral scenery that sur¬ 
rounded us in all the luxuriant leafiness of sum¬ 
mer—the mizzy maze of our entangled arguments 
nrgued with all the wisdom and experience of | 
eighteen or twenty years passed in calm and 
peaceful retirement, undisturbed by care, unex¬ 
posed to anxiety. How widely is that happy 
group scattered 1 One a blithe and bonnie wee 
thing all smiling, mirth and innocent vivacity,— 
the very personification of Thalis, married to the 
most sedate, dispassionate, calm, cold calcula¬ 
ting, of human beings. Another helpless victim 
of super-fastidiousness, that would shriek if a 

spider but fell on her fair neck, and horrify - 

good priest by throwing herself into his arms 
protection against the tiniest frog that crossed her 
path, is now a wife with a large little family in 
the far off back woods of America.—“ Another, 
and another, and yet another," sleep beneath the 
green turf, or the cold stone ;—one—only one — 
with our early friendship uneffaced by time, un¬ 
changed by sorrow—another—but enough of the 
unquiet retrospect. 

Our good priest, who had nothing of a prose¬ 
lyting spirit about him, would occasionally talk 
to us heretics of the imposing ceremonies of his 
own church—its dignified ritual—its touching 
music—its splendid and sublime paintings—its 
fragrant incense—and all the et ceteras that char¬ 
acterized it; but it was of convents and their 
mates that we loved to hear, “ and with a greedy 
ear devoured up his discourse.” One day, after 
I had in a tete-a-tete wearied him, ‘exceedingly’ 
with my numberless questions,, he promised that 
on some bright day, that should unite all that was 
agreeable, he would take me and my chosen 
; friend and companion to see a convent that was 
not more than twenty miles’ off—a promise with 
I such a contingency, made at this very now, 1 
should never expect to bo fulfilled, but then I 
looked forward with the romantic confidence of 
I youth to many such: indeed, life was all couleur 
de rose, and blue skies, and bowers of roses,— 
where every gale was perfume and where “ the 
trail of the serpent” was never to come, were 
alone put down on my chart of the future. 

At length a day that came up to the good 
priest’s idea did arrive : it was a bright sunny 
morning in September, When not a leaf had lost 
its freshness, and no tint foretold that autumn 
was nigh, that he handed us, with all the polite¬ 
ness of the nation in which so many of his years 
I had been passed, into the carriage that wi 
convey us to New Hall, the residence of a si I 
hood of nuns who had been driven from Liege by 
I the republican army. Apart from the peculiar 
[interest we attached to it, New Hall is most 
worthy of note ; it was originally called Beau¬ 
lieu, and in 1524, Henry VIII. kept the feast of 
1st. George there : his arms, finely wrought adorn 
I the hall, and we were told the Duke of N—, had 
offered a most magnificent sum for them, which 
however, was refused ; there were also the 
of Queen Elizabeth, with an inscription in the 
5 Italian language. The door was opened by the 
porteress, a comely dame, whose round and pleas¬ 
ant face displayed no symptoms of fasting. We 
were shown by a lay sister into the parlor of the 
Lady Abbess, who advanced to meet our kind in¬ 
troducer, and knelt to receive his benediction 
with the sweetest grace imaginable ; she hadon- 
lly been a few months in her office, and was the 
sister of Sir William J-. I shall never for¬ 

get my surprise at the sight of this lady,—wrink¬ 
led, austere, meagre, on the shady side of sixty, 
with thin cheeks, hollow eyes, pale and tremb¬ 
ling lips, had been the picture that my imagina- j 
tion had drawn of a Lady Abbess.—O, how dif¬ 
ferent was the beautiful woman before me !—she 
could have been scarcely thirty, with the most 
dazzling complexion, the softest eyes, tho sunni- 
lest smile, displaying the whitest anil most even 
row of teeth 1 ever beheld; you could not look at 
her without feeling sure that she was as gentle 
and good as she was graceful and lovely—and to 
think of her looking so captivating in her nun’s 
dress of black serge; with a bodice pure and 
white indeed as the snow—no glossy tresses es¬ 
caping from the firmly bound fillet of lawn that 
crossed and concealed her forehead, passing un¬ 
der her chin, covering her ears, and leaving no 
part visible but her face; over her head was a 
black veil that, when down, must have reached 
to her feet; she had a rosary at her waist, and a 
small red cross on her bosom, which I presume 
a distinctive mark of her office, for, as far as 
I recollect other nuns had no such ornament.— 
She desired a sister to bring some refreshments, 
which consisted of various wines, fruits, and 
cakes, most delicious to the sight as well as to 
isle ; and conversed with us on various sub¬ 
jects with the most winning cheerfulness, and to 
our reverend companion of the dear and distant, 
with deep and tearful emotion. She requested 

one of the nuns, Lady Elizabeth-, to show us 

the chapel and other parts of the convent; a re¬ 
quest that was complied with with the kindest 
alacrity and cheerful good will. In the estab¬ 
lishment, beside near a hundred nuns, there were, 
at the time I am writing, sixty young ladies of 
the Catholic nobility, that were educated under 
the auspices of the sisterhood, and amid all this 
large number the most quiet happiness seemed to 
reign ; but a day is but a short space to judge of I 
these. One of the nuns interested us greatly;— 
she was indeed beautiful enough for a heroine of 
romance, and withal possessed the indispensable 
look of tender melancholy with which they are 
generally invested ; her beautiful eyes, with their 
long dark lashes resting on her marble like cheek, 
with the look of a lovely downcast penitent, 
seemed us if there was a silent sorrow and unim¬ 
parted grief brooding at her heart. We were 
conducted by our lair guide to the entrance of a 
long and spacious corridor, at which she paused, 
and said it was called the Gallery of Silence, and 
the laws of the convent enjoined the observance; 
a wise regulation, I suspect, for fifty or sixty of 
the gentle sex, even if they happened to be nuns, 
would produce n considerable clamor in a quiet es¬ 
tablishment.. On each side of this Gallery of 
Muta were tho cells of tho nuns ; the bedstoads 
were of iron, with curtains of a coarso material, 
and of a dark blue color; a chair, table, a confes¬ 
sional, a crucifix, and an hour glass, with ono or 
pictures of saints, completed the furniture, 
was scrupulously clean, and possessed, in 
spite of homeliness, an air of comfort, though of a 
solitary kind. Each room had a large window, 
looking out on scenery that would make almost 
any solitude delightful. At the end of this galle¬ 
ry was tho representation of the sepulchre of our 
Saviour, with his figure resting in it; the effect 
of which was most striking, though somewhat 
startling, coming on us as we emerged from the 
dimly lighted corridor. The nun3 are of the Sep¬ 
ulchre order. From thenco wo proceeded to the 
chapel, which is effective and impressive, and 
most judiciously arranged; it is about a hundred 
feet long fifty wide, and from thirty to forty in 
height. But when did a woman calculate num¬ 
bers or measure foot? The altar was adorned 
with the freshest aud rarest flowers, and other¬ 
wise splendidly ornamented. A mm was kneel¬ 
ing at it as wc entered, bat she appeared so ab¬ 
sorbed in devotion, thatshe remaiuedundisturbed 
by our approach. Some most rare and exquisite 
paintings hung front tho walls. 


After attending us thus far, Elizabeth- 

resigned us to an older non, with whose family my 
companion was on terms of intimacy. She con¬ 
ducted us through the beautiful grounds surround¬ 
ing the convent, and seated on one of the many 
temples with which it was studded, asked us a 
thousand questions of tho world she has for so 
many years resigned. She was an exceedingly 
lively, intelligent woman, and relaled to us the 
difficulties and perils the sisterhood encountered in 
their escape from Liege ; their chief anxiety was 
manifested for the security of the relics, the orna- 
mentsofthe altar, plate, pictures,&c. which were 
let down in the darkest of all dark nights, from a 
window, into a boat where one of the holy fath¬ 
ers was stationed to receive it. On the walls of 
the temple numberless quotations in pencil, in n 
variety of hand writings, all in praise of a life ol 
retirement. The only two 1 recollect I transcribe 
as they were written. 


an disturb the vestal’s ve 


At the very primitive hour of two we dined 
with the priest belonging to the establishment, 
besides these there was a lady in the gay garb of 
the world who presided, and two lovely girls who 
had abjured the Protestant faith, and taken refuge 

with the kind nuns; one was a Miss S-, t' 

of the Duke of M-.. All the dishes 

French, and the dinner throughout served in the 
true Parisian style, end never, in that proverbial¬ 
ly gay country, was there gayer party, or a great¬ 
er display of that peculiar kind of wit that makes 
a social dinner so pleasant. After coffee, which 
it were worth going a pilgrimage to sip, we atten¬ 
ded vespers, at which all the pupils were pres¬ 
ent, as well as the nuns, though the latter were 
not visible, except as their dark forms were faint¬ 
ly discerned through the high screen behind 
which they sat. O! the melody of that sweet 
voice that sang the evening hymn to the Virgin! 
the silvery sounds seem now to float upon my 
ear. We felt it could only proceed from the love¬ 
ly mouth that had given us so kind a welcome in 
the morning; it was the Lady Abbess, who thus 
finished the enchantment she began. After the 
service we went with onr good priest to make 
our adieus to this beautiful woman. With her 
blessing she gave us a small ivory cross as a to¬ 
ken of her good wishes, and as a memorial, as 
she said, of the day we had passed at a con vent, 
a privilege that few have to record. 

How often has all that passed on that day ris¬ 
en unbidden to my waking thoughts, and haunt¬ 
ed my night visions ! The noble hall—the ta¬ 
pestried parlor—the quiet cells—the magnificent 
chapel, with all its rich and beautiful tracery- 
the mellow light streaming from its painted wi 
dows—the incense—the altar—the pealing organ 
—the hymn to the Virgin—the stately trees— 
the classic temple—all throng on my memory 
with resistless force and undecaying interest. 

“ Well, my dear sir,” said my companion, 
we travelled homeward in the soft twilight, 
much pleased and enchanted to be talkative,— 
“ would you recommend me to become a nun V’ 
“No my child,” replied the good padre, “ I would 
not condemn you to a seclusion from the world, 
but would assign you the more difficult, though 
more honorable task, of walking uncorrupted 
unsullied through it.” 


We had in our possession on Saturday the iden¬ 
tical pair of bibles presented by the immortal 
Burns to tho dearest object of his affections, 
Highland Mary, on the banks of the winding Ayr, 
when he spent with her “ one day of parting 
lore.” They are in remarkable good preservation 
and belong to a descendant of the family of Mary’ 
mother, Mrs. Campbell, whose property they be¬ 
came on the death of her daughter, and subse¬ 
quently Mrs. Anderson, Mary’s only surviving 
sister, acquired them. The circumstance of the 
bible being in two volumes, seemed at one time to 
threatenits dismemberment, Mrs. Anderson having 
presented a volume to each of her t wo daughters ; 
but on thoir approaching marriage, their brother 
William prevailed on them to dispose of the sa¬ 
cred volumes to him. On the first blank leaf of 
the first volume is written, in the handwriting of 
the immortal bard, “ And ye shall not swear by 
my name falsely—I am the Lord. Levit. 19th 
chap. 12 th verse;” and on the corresponding leaf I 
of the second volume, “ Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths. Math. 5 th oh., 33d verse.” On the sec¬ 
ond blank leaf of each volume, there are the re¬ 
mains of “ Robert Burns, Mossgiel,” in his hand¬ 
writing, beneath which is drawn a masonic e 
blem. At the end of the first volume there is 
lock of Highland Mary’s hair. 

There is a mournful interest attached to these 
sacred volumes—sacred from their contents, and 
id from having been a pledge of love from 
nost gifted of Scotland’s bards to tho artless 
object of his affections, from whom he was sepa¬ 
rating, no more to meet on this side the grave.— 
The life of Burns was full of romance, but there 
t one circumstance in it all so romantic and 
full of interest as those which attended and fob 
lowed the gift of these volumes. He was young 
when he wooed and won the affections of Mary, 
whom he describes a3 “ a warm-hearted charm¬ 
ing young creature as ever blessed a man with 
generous love.” The attachment was mutual, 
and forms the subject of many of his earlier ly¬ 
rics, as well as of the productions of his later 
years, which shows that it was very deep rooted. 
Before he was known to fame, steeped in pover¬ 
ty to the very dregs, and meditating an escape ta 
the West Indies from the remorseless fangs of a 
hard-hearted creditor, he addressed to his “ dear 
girl” the song which begins : 

“ Will you go. to tho Indies, my Mary, 

And loavo uuld Scotia's .shore, 

Will yon go to the Indies, my Mary, 

And cross the Atlantic’s roar 1" 

But neither Burns nor his Mary were doomed 
__ “ cross the Atlantic’s roar,” nor to realize those 
dreams of mutual bliss which passion or enthu¬ 
siasm had engendered in their youthful imagina¬ 
tions. Burns was called to Edinburgh, there 
commence his career of fame, which was to tc 
minate in chill poverty, dreary disappointment 
and dark despair—while Mary’s happier lot, af¬ 
ter a transient gleam of the sunshine of life, was 
to be removed to a better and a happier world. 
Her death shed a sadness over his whole fu¬ 
ture life, and a spirit of subdued grief and 
derness was displayed whenever she was 
subject of his conversation or writing. Witness 
follows: 


There simmer first unfauMss her robes, 

An’ there they longest tarry, 

For there I took the last fareviiocl 
0’ my sweet Hietand Mary !” 

In a note appended to this song. Burns says,— 
“ This was a composition of mine in my earlier 
life, before I was known at all to the world. My 
Highland lassie was a warm-hearted, charming 
young creature, as ever blessed a man with gen¬ 
erous love. After a pretty long trial of the most 
ardent reciprocal affection, we met by appoint¬ 
ment on the second Sunday of May, in a seques¬ 
tered spot on tho banks of the Ayr, where- we 
spent a day in taking a farewell before she would 
embark for tho West Highlands, to arrange mat 
ten; among her friends for our projected chang< 


of life. At the close of the autumn following, 
she crossed the sea to meet me at Greenock, 
where she was seized with a malignant fever, 
which hurried my dear-girl to her grave in a few 
days, before I could oven hear of her illness.” 

It was at this romantic and interesting meeting 
on the hanks of the A yr that the bibles be¬ 
fore its were presented to Mary; and he must 
have a heart of stone indeed who can gaze on 
them without his imagination calling up feelings 
in his bosom too big for utterance. On that spot 
they exchanged bibles, and plighted their faith to 
each other, the stream dividing thorn, and the sa¬ 
cred book grasped by both over its purling waters. 
This was the only token of affection each 
had to give the other, and tho wealth of the 
Indies could not have procured a better or more 
appropriate one. 

In Lockhart’s Life of Burns, we arc informed 
that several years after the death of Mary, on the 
anniversary of the day which brought him the 
melancholy intelligence, he appeared, as the twi¬ 
light advanced, (in the language of his widow) 
“ very sad about something;” and though the eve¬ 
ning was a cold and keen one, in September, be 
wandered into his barn yard, from which the en¬ 
treaties of his wife cotdd not, for some time, re¬ 
call him. To these entreaties he always promis¬ 
ed obedience, but these promises were but tho 
lip-kindnesses of affection, no sooner made than 
forgotten, for his eye was fixed on heaven, and 
his unceasing stride indicated that his heart was 
also there. Mrs. Burns’ last approach to the 
barn yard found him stretched on a mass of straw 
looking abstractedly on a planet which, in a clear 
starry sky, “shone like another moon,” and hai 
ing prevailed on him to return into the house, ii 
stantly wrote, as they still stand, the following 
sublime verses, “To Mary in Heaven,” which 
hare thrilled through many breasts, and drawn 
tears from many eyes, and which will live the 
noblest of the lyrics of Burns, while sublimity 
and pathos have a responding charm in the hearts 
of Scotsmen. 


'0 MARY IN HEAVEN. 


^Tha’t'lovWlog 
Again thou nsher’ 


Where is 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hcar'st thou the groans that rend his hreast 1 

That sacred hour can I forget! 

Can f forgot tho hallow'd grove, 

Where by the winding Ayr wc met, 

To live one day of parting love ! 

Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past; 

Thy image at our last embrace; 

Ah! little thought we ’twas our last I 

Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods, thick'ning green; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin’d atn’rous round the raptur’d scone. 

Th® flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on ev’ry spray, 

Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Time but the impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 

My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy blissful place of rest 1 
Scc’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


The guest being seated, it is now t- . 

the master of the house, and of the other guests, 
if any, to salute the new comer ; if a stranger 
from a distance, by the words “ Hosk geldin, se- 
fa geldinand, if a neighbour, by the words 
“ Sababitiniz heirola, askshant shiflor heiorla,” 
&c_, according to the time of the day, repeating 
the same actions already described. The guests 
return each salute separately. There is no ques-| 
tion of introduction or presentation. It would be 
an insult to the master of the house not to salute 
his guest. The master then orders the pipes, by 
a sign, indicating their quality ; and coffee by the 
words “ Cave smarla;” or, if for people of low 
degree, “ Cave getur;” or, if the guest, is con¬ 
sidered the host—that is, if he is of superior 
rank to tho host, he orders, or the master asks 
from him permission to do so. The pipes have 
; been cleared away on the entrance of the guest 
of distinction. The attendants now re-appear 
with pipes, as many servants as guests ; and af¬ 
ter collecting in the lower part of the room, they 
1 step up together, or nearly so, on the floor, in the 
centre of the triclinium, and then radiate off 
the different guests, measuring their steps, so 
to arrive at once, or with a graduated interval.— 
The pipe, which is from five to seven feet in 
length, is carried in the right hand, poised upon 
the middle finger, with the bowl forward, and tbe 
mouthpiece towards the servant’s breast, or ovei 
his shoulder. He measures with Iris eye a dis¬ 
tance from the mouth of the guest to a spot ou 
the floor, corresponding with the length of the 
pipe he carries. As he approaches he halts, 
places the bowl of the pipe upon this spot, then, 
whirliug the stick gracefully round, while he 
makes a stride forward with one foot, presents 
the amber and jewelled mouth-piece within an 
inch or two of the guest’s mouth. Ho then drops 
on his knee, and raising the bowl of the pipe 
from the ground, places under it shining brass 
platter (tepsi), which he has drawn from his 
breast. 

Next comes coffee. If the word has been 
“ Cave smarla,” the Caiijit presents himself at 
the bottom of the room, on the edge of the raised 
floor, supporting on the palms of both hands, at 
the height of his breast, a small tray, containing 
the little coffee-pots and cups, entirely concealed 
with rich brocade. The attendants immediately 
cluster round him ; the brocade covering is raised 
from the tray, and thrown over the Cafijir’s head 
and shoulders. When each attendant has got his 
cap ready, they turn round at once, and proceed 
in the direction of the different guests, measur¬ 
ing their steps as before. Tho small cups (flin- 
jait) ate placed in silver holders (zarf) of the same 
form as the cup, but spreading a little at the bot¬ 
tom ; these are of open silver work and of filli- 
gree ; they are somotimes gold andjewelled, and 
sometimes of fine china. This the attendant 
holds between the point of the finger and thumb, 
carrying it before him, with the arm slightly bent. 
When ho has appioached close to the guest he 
halts for a second, and, stretching downwards his 
arm, brings the cup with a sort of easy swing to 
the vicinity of the receiver’s mouth, who, from 
the way in which the attendant holds it, can take 
the tiny offering without risk of spilling the con¬ 
tents, or of touchingthe attendant’s hand. Crank 
and rickety as thoir colle-cups seem to bo, I have 
never, during nine years, seen a cup of cofl'e 
spill in a Turkish house; and with such soft and 
eel-like movements do the attendants glide about, 
that, though long pi pes, and tho winding snakes 
of narquiiles cover the floor when coffee is pre¬ 
sented by the numerous attendants, you never see 
an accident of any kind, a pipe stepped on, or a 
narquille swept over by their flowing robes, 
thougli the difficulty of picking their steps is still 
further increased by the habit of retiring back¬ 
wards, and of presenting, in as far as it is possi¬ 
ble, whether in servants or in guests, the face to 
tho person served or addressed. 

When coffee has been presented, the servants 
retire to the bottom of the room, where they stand 
with their hands crossed, each watching the cup 
he has presented, and has to carry away. But 
not to interfere with the guest’s fingers, ho has 
row to make use of another manoeuvre to get 


possession of it. The guest bolds out the_ cup 
bv the silver zarf, the attendant opening one hand 
places it under, then brings tbe palm of the oth- 
upon the top of the cup; the guest relinquish- 
his hold, and the attendant retires backward 
with the cup thus secured. 


On Sunday last, a circumstance, as novel aa 
pleasing, took place at Whitchurch. For the sec¬ 
ond time, the interesting ceremony of an Israeli- 
lish wedding was there performed. The marriage 
of the Jews in itself has so much scriptural inter¬ 
est, from the circumstance of its being performed 
precisely as it was some 3000 or more years 
since, that a correspondent who was an eye wit¬ 
ness on Sunday, has favored us with this account 
of it. 

On entering the room was seen Rabbi L. Chap¬ 
man, priest of the Jews, from Birmingham, occu¬ 
pied in writing the marriage contract upon a 
parchment. The rabbi having concluded the 
contract, handed it to others present to read, and 
then to the bridegroom, who, after apparently 
well considering the. contents, which was written 
in the Hebrew language, signed tho same, as al¬ 
so did two witnesses. This being duly execu¬ 
ted, the bridegroom was conducted from the room 
again, flic bride being all this lime invisible. A 
canopy was then erected, being supported by four 
persons of the Jewish faith, and solemn strainsof 
music announced the approach of the bridegroom 
The reverend officiate having placed himself be¬ 
neath the canopy, the bridegroom was introduced, 
supported on both sides by two male friends. 

Again the sound of music proclaimed the ap¬ 
proach of the bride, who was similarly support¬ 
ed, hut by two ladies. The bridal dress was 
strictly scriptural; the maiden was attired in 
pure white, covered with a veil, as in Genesis 24, 
65. The music having ceased, the bride, still 
supported as before, was thrice led round her fu¬ 
ture husband. We believe that this emanates 
from the marriage of Jacob and Leah—Jacob hav¬ 
ing his bride veiled, married Leah instead of Ra¬ 
chel, Genesis 29, 26. For this reason the bride¬ 
groom has an opportunity of ascertaining from the 
gait or figure of his intended wife, as he has no 
opportunity of reading her countenance through 
the folds of her veil. Having thus circled round 
bin), she was placed on the right side of her fu¬ 
ture lord, 

The priest proceeded then to pronounce ables- 
I sing upon all present, holding at the time a glass 
of wine in his hand, which, after the conclusion 
of a prayer, was handed by a friend to the happy 
couple, in token of peace with all the world ;— 

! they having sipped the same, modestly returned 
it. The reverend and venerable rabbi then ..pro¬ 
ceeded to read aloud the document before des¬ 
cribed, and then a second glass was filled, and 
prayer offered up for the future grace of the net 
couple, and the second glass was tasted by both 
the young people in token of consent to each oth¬ 
er. Then followed a solemn silence—a moment 
of suspense—the ring was to be placed on the 
bride’s finger. The fair hand was extended (as 
we thought) rather willingly, and the ring being 
handed to the rabbi, he first exhibited it to oth¬ 
ers, and then examined it himself. He then gave 
it to the bridegroom, who placed it upon the lore 
finger of the right hand of his bride, pronouncing 
the talismanic words, “ Hahad Makadasith Leh, 
Bethubatk Zu badth Mosha Veil; Yesrael”—(An- 
glice—* Thus I wed thee according to tho laws 
of Israel as by Moses commanded,’) left the ring 
on the hand of the bride. A glass was placed 
upon the ground, and in a moment—crash—the 
brittle vessel was shattered in a thousand pieces 
by the right foot of the bridegroom, as a token of | 
the uncertainty of life, and that all our joys may 
be shattered in a moment. 

The sudden change of this solemnity tc 
was electric ; no sooner was the glass ir 
dust than the music struck up in lively note, 
place sounded with tho word, “ Mezel Tour”— 
(joy, joy!) echo upon echo seemed to sound 
our ears, congratnlations were heartfelt; truly 
exhilarating was tho scene. The veil of the 
bride was in a moment respectfully removi 
and she stood before us with eyes streaming, 
thankful and happy, yet fearfnl, and smiling on. 
the happy husband. A look—a prayer—they 
were married—all the ceremony was over. 

The lady is Miss Frisciila Lazarus, of Whit¬ 
church, the gentleman, Mr. Adolph Cohen, of Bir¬ 
mingham. Tlie reverend rabbi was express from 
Birmingham for the occasion. 

Salopian Journal. 


I A Turkish Preacher .—One day Nasir-ed-din 
ascended the pulpit of the mosque, and thus ad| 
I dressed the congregation. “ 0, true believers !| 
I do you know what I am going to say to you ;”—I 
“No,” responded the congregation. “Well 
I then,” replied he, “ there is no use in wasting my 
time on such an ignorant setand, so saying, 

I he came down from the pulpit, lie went to 
I preach a second time, and asked the congrega¬ 
tion, “ 0,true believers, do you know what I am 
going to say to you 1” “ We know,” replied the 
audience. “ Then there is no use in my telling 
you,” said Nasir-ed-din, and again he descended 
from the pulpit. When next he catne to preach, 

I and asked his usual question, the congregation, re¬ 
solved to have a trial of his powers, answered, 
“ Some of us know, and some of us do not know.” 
“ O !” said Nasir-ed-din, “ let those who know 
I tell thoso who do not know, and I shall be spared 
the trouble of preaching.” So saying, he came 
down from the pulpit .—Turkish Jest Book. 

The editor of the Boston Journal, in a very 
interesting account of the State Prison near 

that place, after numbering tho convicts,_ 

pointing out their employment and remarking up- 
on their characters and deportment, thus sa<m- 
rionsly speaks; 

“ H might be too curious to enquire how many 
of these convicts ever took a newspaper, of those 
who did, how many regularly paid for it. Proba¬ 
bly very few—for a man who subscribes for a 
good newspaper, and pays for it regularly, will 
seldom be a votary of crime.” 

The observation of our contemporary is not en 
urely correct. A genteel vagabond, who deceiv- 
ed many of our citizens most ogregiously, took 
the United States Gazette and paid for it. Hold¬ 
ing the same doctrine with our Boston friend with 
reference to the influence of a good paper, we 
«”>'■* much astonished at the exposure of’ the 

■;. 3 bad , conduct; but on enquiry we learned 

. that though he subscribed and paid for our paper 
yet he did not road it, taking it onlv to save ap- 
poarances, but reading other papers. Will our 
Boston brother correct this apothegm ’! 

T. S. Gazette. 

A Bear Hunt in Lapland.—While at Herno- 
, sand I saw a representation of an event that look 
place m the neighborhood in 1831, and which 
shows that bear hunting must be quite equal to 
tiger hunting m excitement and peril. The boar 
I on this occasion was very large ; nothing like an 
America,t bear, with which an Indian can grap- 
1 pie, but an enormous beast able to carry off a po- 
nv under bis arm. His temper, probably never 

ry good, had been ruffled by ten shots lodged 
--- different parts of his body ; all present en- 
| trenched themselves, and awaited some desper¬ 
ate effort on his part, should not a lucky shot 
thtough the head speedily give him his quietus. 
At this moment a man, bolder than his comptm. 
tons advancing before them, the bear rushed up. 

h« gun from his hands, and began 
w wound him with his tremendous claws 'ft,,, 
wretched man was unable to contend with his 
muscular antagonist, already his wounds were 


letting out his lifo, when a young Norland,. = 
nhle m look quietly on, rushed to his a« s j„’ m ' 
s tho danger which he himself incun s' 


;h, of course he had no feeling of ib ' d| 
e difficulty in shooting the bear wi t j re 
uriking the man. As he advanced the bear t >W 
an his hind legs to meet his new opponent- 
victim dropped before him; the Norlandcr sei "5 
the favorable opportunity, raised his gu n „ 
both anns high above his head, to bring it ; llb 
horizontal position on a levol with the bear’s a a 
trusting to feeling more than sight,discharged !•' 
piece. An immediate death wound, could al< * 
save either from their enemy. The SUCCf ne 
which the brave man deserved, attended him /!)' 
the ball passed through the brain of the bea 

which fell dead upon the rescued man_ DiU 0 'f 

winter in Lapland, $c. 

A Distinguished Cook. —The following an . 
dote of Prince Talleyrand is from the Quotidj,! " 
ne: In 1792, when tho celebrated diplomatist" 
then a secret agent for some parties in France’ 
was compelled to quit London within twenty’ 
four hours, he embarked on board a Danish v<., 
sel, which was to convey him to the U. States" 
At sea the vessel met with an English frignte 
which made a signal to her to lie to, and sent an 
officer in a boat to inspect her, the principle of 
England in time of war being that a neutral fire 
protects neither persons nor goods of a hostile 
power. Talleyrand, who had an insuperable d s . 
like to the idea of being taken back to England" 
implored the Danish captain not to declare hi n' 
and the officer could devise no other expedi m 
than to pass him off as the ship’s cook. Al er 
some wry faces, Talleyrand consented to theern. 
tain’s proposal, and with a very ill-grace assun id 
the cotton cap, kitchen apron, carviftg knife, aid 
other appendages, in keeping with his new o’ffi : e . 

When the English officer boarded the vessel,; id 
demanded in the usual terms if there were a iy 
French passengers on board, the captain repl; id 
boldly that there was only one poor devil o a 
limping French cook, who being immediat iy 
called up for inspection, Talleyrand made his: 
pearance, saucepan in hand, and with suclt a p 
eous countenance, that the English office 
laughed heartHy, and consented not to make 
capture of him. M. Watersdorf, the Danish Am¬ 
bassador tinder Bonaparte, is said to have beer, 
acquainted with this anecdote, and to have inva¬ 
riably brought it on the tapis whenever he felt a 
grudge against the ex-bishop of Auttm. 


Sea Changes .—But the production of beech 
and gravel andsand on the shore, and the drifting 
of sand inland, are effects far less important than 
those which are going on in the profound depths 
of the ocean. In the tranquil bed of the sea, the 
finer materials, held in mechanical or chemical 
suspension by the waters, are precipitated and de¬ 
posited, enveloping and imbedding the inhabi¬ 
tants of its waters, together with the remains of 
such animals and vegetables of the land as may 
be floated down by the streams and rivers. * 
* * Yes, in these modern depositions the re¬ 
mains of man, and of his works, must of necessi¬ 
ty be engulfed, together with those of the animals 
which arc his contemporaries. Of the nature of 
the bed of the ocean, we can of course know but 
little from actual observation. Soundings, how¬ 
ever, have thrown light upon the deposits turn 
forming in those depths, which are accessible to 
this mode of investigation ; and thus we learn, 
that in many parts immense accumulations of tho 
wreck of testaceous animals,intermixed with sand, 
gravel, and mud, are going on. Donati ascer¬ 
tained the existence of a compact bed of shells, 
one hundred feet in thickness, at the bottom of the 
Adriatic, which in some parts was converted in¬ 
to marble. In the British Channel, extensive 
deposits of sand, imbedding the remains of shells, 
Crustacea, die. are in the progress of formation. 
This specimen, which was dredged up at a few 
miles Irom land, is an aggregation of sand with 
recent marine shells, oysters, muscles, limpets, 
cockles, &c. with minute corallines; and this 
example from off the Isle of Sheppey, consists 
entirely of cocklos (“ Cardium cdule,”) held to¬ 
gether by conglomerated sand. In bays and 
creeks, bounded by granitic rocks, the bed is 
found to be composed of micaceous and quartose 
sand, consolidated into what may bo termed re¬ 
generated granite. Oil' Cape Frio, solid masses 
of this kind were formed in a few months ; and in 
them were imbedded dollars and other treasures 
from the wreck of a vessel, to recover which an 
exploration by the diving bell was undertaken. 

Mantzel. 


‘ No man can fulfil his duty, and enjoy all the 
I happiness intended for him, without a family.— 
The pleasures and affections—even the responsi¬ 
bilities, restraints, and cares which they produce, 
all tend to develope and balance his character, to 
I enlarge his mind, aud to keep his heart in a me¬ 
dium point of enjoyment most favorable to health, 
I content, and honor. An old bachelor is almost 
[sure to have some inaccurate notion or loose 
principle, which the reflection consequent on a 
[family protects a husband and father from.’ 

Bumpology Triumphant. —A short lime ag" a 
laboring man was brought into the South Disp it- 
isary, Liverpool, having received a severe b )W 
on the forehead from the handle of a winch. ' he 
seat of tho injury was the part where phrenol gy 
has located the organ of tune ; and it is sing Dr 
that after the accident, though perfectly sensi do, 
lie torgot his usual mode of utterance, and et try 
thing he had to say lie sung. Ho was rente ud 
to the infirmary, and since then we have tot 
heard of him ; but we may mention, for the s. is- 
faction ol tho scopttea), that the statement >vo 
here give rests upon unimpeachable authority 

“ I trust 1 would not exchange the persuasio ■ 1 
am favored with, that all our concerns are und> r 
the guidance, and management of infinite wisdom 
and goodness for all tile wealth of the Indies,— 
and 1 am learning to extend this comforin'd B 
thought to the smallest and most common lech 
deut of human life, for indeed we are very in¬ 
competent which arc the great and which .he 
small, for often those which wo deem the fl ost 
trivial are tho pivots upon which those turn, which 
we comparatively call the important," 

J. Nowton. 

Choice of Friends. As a great deal depends 
upon (ho choice of friends, 1 desire you to be 
I very particular in this reaped, Peuetrate lU 45 **’ 

, churaclers; and novor auliev yourself to be 1^ 
away by the designing knave. Then your future 
I course will be pleasant, your usofulnese groat, 
and your end peace. 


A righteous man is one who rests satisfied o n * 
!y with the word of God for his rule, the gi 
ol God for his strength, the Spirit of God 
bis guide, and (Jto presence of God for his ho .no. 

Sincerity — To practice sincerity, is to speak 
as we think; to do as wo profess; to perform 
pern to*! Pr ° ,Ili80 ’ UI ‘d ready » be what wo up 


Help others and you relieve yourself. Go ou 
id drne away the cloud from that distressed 
ftiend- brow, and you will return with a lighter 


The heresies tfi the heart are worse than 
of the head. 




